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and before it was over many voices were crying out at the seemingly
fruitless and interminable agony of the Somme.
Russia had had a revival this year and General BrusilorFs great
offensive against the Austrians in June, with its spectacular capture of
men and guns, for a time encouraged the hope that the double pressure
in East and West would end the war. This optimism was short-lived.
Not only was Brusiloff driven back, but what seemed to be a crushing
and final blow was inflicted on Rumania, which had entered the war
on the side of the Allies at the end of August. The Rumanians had
missed the favourable moment of BrusilofFs advance, and in the teeth
of advice given by the General Staffs of the Allies insisted on invading
Transylvania, though in so doing they left their own territory at die
mercy of the enemy. Taking advantage of this opening the Germans
swept through Wallachia, drove the invaders out of Transylvania,
and in a few weeks had Bucharest at their mercy. A little later
Rumania was compelled to submit to a humiliating peace.
There was no incident in the whole war for which British Ministers
had less responsibility, but none which was better timed to play into
the hands of their enemies and critics. The cry had gone up in the
previous years that Serbia had been deserted, and now it was said that
Rumania had been lured on and left to her fate. Rumania served
to focus all the doubts, fears and anxieties of the times in a concentrated
attack upon the Government, whose apathy and incompetence was
said to be responsible for the interminable and seemingly fruitless
struggle in the West and for the desertion and betrayal in the East
of the little nations which had been induced to throw in their lot
; with the Allies. The Easterners leapt to the argument and declared
themselves more than ever convinced that, if one of their many plans
for transferring the British army from France to the East, had been
adopted, these calamities would have been avoided. In October, Lloyd
George was engaged in hot argument with Sir William Robertson, his
Chief of Staff, about a plan for a joint British, French, and Italian
offensive against Sofia. Sir William thought it impracticable;
Cadorna, the Italian general, was engaged in an offensive of his own,
and Joffire, having his hands full in France, would have none of it
All this seemed to Lloyd George convincing proof of the unintelligence
and obstructiveness of the military mind, and he saw no hope except,
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